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A CRITICISM OF SCEPTICISM AND RELATIVISM 


_— any intelligent discussion of scepticism is at all possible, 
it is necessary to point out two fundamentally different types 
of thing which as a matter of fact are often referred to by that name. 
By scepticism may be understood, in the first place, a certain temper 
or disposition of mind, a hesitancy to believe and tendency to doubt, 
an attitude of suspicion and desire not to commit oneself to any 
assertion, and a lack of confidence and satisfaction in supposed 
knowledge. Such may be called ‘‘sentimental’’ scepticism, not indeed 
with the implication that a sceptic of this sort need be anything but 
desperately hard-headed, but rather that his scepticism is primarily 
one of general emotional attitude or mood—an affair of the feelings 
or sentiments, 

Now scepticism of this sort may itself be the expression of two 
very diverse general states of mind. It may, on the one hand, be the 
accompaniment of an ardent devotion to the truth, and of a belief 
in the great importance and value of correct views of things. Since 
knowledge is so vital and error so fatal nothing is to be admitted as 
true which has not been subjected to the severest scientific scrutiny. 
Such a temper is obviously an ally of all rigorously objective and 
disinterested science. It consists in a distrust of the superficial and 
of the apparently obvious, in an insistence on the application of 
strict scientific methods of demonstration, and in a tendency to 
wait upon the evidence and to yield credence only where the evi- 
dence is compelling. On the other hand, a sceptical mood may 
manifest an entirely different type of mind. It may express rather 
utter indifference, disillusionment, and weariness with the whole 
course of man’s search for knowledge. It may consist not so much 
in a fear of sham science as in a feeling of futility attaching to all 
effort after knowledge. This feeling in its turn may be based either 
upon a review of human failures in the past or upon a simple 
indifference to all scientific pursuits and an impatience of the 
slow and painstaking investigations of scientific workers. It may 
proceed from the light and shallow flippancy of the worldly or 
from the world-weariness of the profoundly disillusioned. 

And a further distinction may here be pointed out. This 
sceptical mood may be maintained either, with whatever reason, 
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with regard to the whole realm of human knowledge, or with regard 
simply to certain particular portions of that realm. In the latter 
case special personal experiences usually come prominently into 
play. The youth who has discovered the baselessness of the narrow 
religious orthodoxy in which he has been trained experiences an 
emotional reaction which leads him to a sceptical distrust of all 
teachings, books, organizations, works of art or persons in any way 
connected with any sort of religion. The disappointed lover or the 
man unloved by women resorts to an emotional suspicion and dis. 
trust of the whole of womankind. The innocent man convicted for 
another’s crime by so-called human ‘‘justice’’ rejects all legal and 
moral standards as s0 much mere hypocrisy and shallow illusion, 
The man who lacks esthetic perceptions can see nothing in art but 
a sensuous ‘‘kick’’ which the so-called civilized choose to get in a 
somewhat different manner from that affected by their savage 
contemporaries. 

But whatever fundamental mood it may reveal, in whatever 
wider or narrower field it may be exercised, upon whatever general 
or personal experiences it may be based, a purely sentimental 
scepticism is evidently as such wholly beyond the reach of argument. 
You can not, strictly speaking, argue with a feeling. Not indeed 
that feelings are insusceptible of change—nothing in fact is more 
evanescent—nor that persuasive arguments may not have their 
effects in altering one’s mood; but arguments, although they may 
affect emotion, can not be directly addressed to emotion. You can 
not prove or disprove a sentiment. You can at best address your- 
self to some judgment or belief expressed by the person in whom 
that sentiment prevails. Judgments, beliefs, definite propositions 
alone are directly susceptible of truth or falsity or of any intel- 
lectual appraisal. Only, then, in so far as scepticism is considered 
not as a mood or sentiment but as a theory, as a proposition or set 
of propositions held by sceptics, can it be estimated or criticized 
at all. 

What, then, are the judgments which sceptics make? What are 
the beliefs by virtue of which they are called sceptics? Scepticism, 
I think we shall see, is a Protean doctrine, capable of appearing in 
a surprising multitude of different forms. Of these forms it will 
be possible for us here to consider only a relatively few of the 
more important. In vaguest generality a sceptic may be said to 
be one who holds that ‘‘there is no truth’”’ or that ‘‘knowledge is 
impossible.’’ Thus, a religious sceptic is one who holds that ‘‘there 
is no truth’’ in religious matters, that ‘‘religious knowledge is 
impossible,’’ and the like holds for other fields. If we consider 
only scepticism of this limited sort, applied only to circumscribed 
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fields of supposed knowledge, it will, however, naturally appear as 
nothing very startling or significant. With regard to one field or 
another each of us is, no doubt, in this limited sense a kind of 
sceptic. Most of us, for example, would thus be sceptics with 
regard to astrology or palmistry or phrenology. We hold that 
‘‘there is no truth’’ in these pseudo-sciences and that knowledge 
of the sort which they seek is unattainable. We may note that 
such partial scepticism is usually the obverse of a corresponding 
dogmatism, and that the virulence of the scepticism is usually 
matched by the narrowness of the dogmatism. Thus the religious 
dogmatist often nourishes a flourishing scepticism with regard to 
the results of ‘‘merely human science,’’ whilst the religious sceptie 
maintains with regard to the very details of even present-day 
science a narrow orthodoxy no better than the brutish dogmatism of 
the most abandoned theologians. 

The justification of a sceptical position with regard to one or 
the other of these several fields might no doubt be made subject 
of profitable enquiry, but a far more provocative position is to be 
found in that general philosophical scepticism which adopts a 
sceptical theory with regard to the whole field of reality and of 
human knowledge. Sceptics of this thoroughgoing variety are 
indeed rare, but I think we may not justly be accused of setting 
up a strawman, for not only have there been, historically speaking, 
many who have advocated such extreme views, but it may also be said 
that even at the present time there are many who tend, at least 
at times, to approximate such positions, and it is thus worth while 
to ask ourselves up to just what point these opinions may validly 
be defended. The sceptical ‘‘fundamentalist’’ is supposed to hold 
the general thesis that ‘‘there is no truth’’ or that ‘‘knowledge is 
impossible.’’ Let us consider the tenability of these propositions. 

The view that there is no truth is commonly criticized as being 
self-contradictory, for at the same time that the sceptic asserts 
that there is no truth he puts forth this proposition as itself true. 
Or if by ‘‘there is no truth’’ we understand to be meant the propo- 
sition ‘‘all propositions are false,’’ it is said that this is self-refuting 
in that the sceptic at least holds that this proposition is not false. 

And this criticism can not be avoided by the obvious device of 
modifying one’s assertion to run ‘‘there is no truth except this one.’’ 
For, as it turns out, this is really a statement of no view whatever. 
For what precisely is it that is here asserted? Not simply that 
‘there is no truth,’’ but that ‘‘ there is no truth except one, viz., 
that there is no truth.’’ But the exception here noted is after all 
not, just as it stands, the one proposition the truth of which we are 
prepared as an exception to allow. For we do not assert that there 
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is no truth without exception. What then is the exception? That 
‘* there is no truth ’’? But again we are not prepared to assert this 
without exception. In a word we are reduced to the assertion that 
‘‘there is no truth except the truth that there is no truth except the 
truth that there is no truth except ...’’ etc., ad infinitum. In 
other words, we simply can not complete our meaning even in our 
own minds, to say nothing of expressing it in words, without intro. 
ducing into it an infinite series of qualifications which might be 
continued forever without ever getting us anywhere in particular, 
In short, we have no definite idea in mind at all. 

But this dialectical refutation of the sceptic’s view may perhaps 
after all be too short and easy a way. It has about it an air of 
hocus-pocus and logical hair-splitting which does not wholly inspire 
confidence. As a matter of fact, Mr. Russell has come to the aid of 
the sceptic and has attempted to deliver him from difficulties of 
this sort by the aid of his ‘‘theory of types.’’ The theory of types 
is a somewhat recondite logical doctrine, but its central point may 
be very easily grasped. It becomes necessary to adopt it because 
without it there are certain contradictions that can not be avoided. 
It is common teaching of logicians, it is held, indeed, to be a 
primary and self-evident law of thought, that the same proposition 
ean not be both true and false. Yet it is easy to state propositions 
that without some such assumption as is embodied in the theory of 
types must by all the laws of logie be both true and false. Such 
a proposition, for example, is to be found in the statement by any 
individual that he is lying. If I say ‘‘I am lying,’’ then it would 
appear that if I am lying I am telling the truth, for that is 
exactly what I say I am doing, whereas on the other hand, it may 
equally well be said that if I am telling the truth then I am 
lying. And in either case the statement that I am making appears 
to be both true and false, which according to all civilized logic is 
impossible. We can avoid this appearance of contradiction, how- 
ever, if we make the assumption that a proposition can never be 
understood to include itself in its own scope, that is to say, in 
our present case it must be assumed that when I say ‘‘ I am lying,” 
or in other words ‘‘I am asserting a false proposition,’’ this 
proposition must not itself be understood to be the false propo- 
sition to which I have reference. In order to avoid a similar 
contradiction in all possible cases it becomes necessary t0 
assume that whenever we speak of ‘‘propositions’’ or of ‘‘truths” 
or the like, we must always be understood to have in view a group 
of propositions which, however widely it may otherwise extend, 
does not include the proposition which we are at the moment 
asserting. It thus comes about that we must separate propositions 
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into mutually exclusive groups or types. All propositions which 
are not themselves about other propositions will be of the first 
type, all propositions about propositions of the first type will be of 
the second type, all propositions about propositions of the second 
type will be of the third type, and so on. Thus when I say ‘‘I am 
lying’’ I shall be understood to assert ‘‘I am asserting a false 
proposition of the first type.’’ This proposition will of course 
itself be a true proposition, but of the second type, and the contra- 
diction which was evident before we separated the types no longer 
appears. 

And herewith the sceptic seems to find himself delivered out of 
all his distresses. For when he says ‘‘there is no truth’’ he may 
insist that what he is properly to be understood as saying is ‘‘there 
is no truth of type one,’’ or, to carry the view as far as possible, 
‘* there are no truths except one truth of type two, viz., that there are 
no truths of type one.’’ But here we may legitimately point out that 
if there is even one single truth of type two, there must be an 
infinite number of truths of other types, even though it may be 
true, as the sceptic says, that there are no truths of type one. For 
if it be a truth of type two that there are no truths of type one, 
then it will also be a truth of type three that there is at least one 
truth of type two, and it will also be a truth of type four that there 
is at least one truth of type three, etc., ad infinitum. It thus appears 
that even if the sceptic is right in holding that there are no truths 
of type one, there must nevertheless be an infinite number of 
truths of other types, even though most of these truths seem to be 
truths of no particular practical significance. It is evident, of 
course, that the assertion that there are no truths at all of any 
type is utterly impossible. For this must be understood as a 
compendious assertion of ‘‘there are no truths of type one,’’ ‘‘there 
are no truths of type two,’’ etc., ad infinitum. And it is obvious 
that, according ‘to the theory of types, if the first of this series of 
assertions is true, then the second must be false and all the remaining 
members of the series must likewise be false. The most that the 
sceptic can maintain, then, without utter self-contradiction is that 
there are no truths of type one and only one truth of each of the 
other types. 

But I think it will shortly appear that Mr. Russell and the 
theory of types have not really helped the would-be sceptie very 
much after all. When we say with regard to any particular field 
that ‘‘there is no truth’’ in that field we generally mean that the 
So-called truths of that field are really falsities. If we hold that 
there is no truth in astrology we understand that to mean that the 
propositions for which the astrologists claim truth (e. g., that finan- 
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cial crises are due to the position of Venus in the Zodiac) are really 
false. But, as we have pointed out above, such partial scepticism js 
almost always balanced by a contrary dogmatism. If we deny the 
truth of the propositions asserted by the astrologers it is because 
we believe that the contradictories of these propositions are true, i. ¢., 
in the case before us because we believe that financial crises are not 
due to the alleged causes, and this negative statement is admitted 
to be true. But what meaning can be attached to the completely 
general statement, ‘‘there is no truth?’’ If the statement with 
regard to astrologers means ‘‘all the characteristic propositions of 
astrology are false,’’ then the general statement apparently ought to 
mean ‘‘all propositions are false,’’ or, in view of the difficulty about 
types, ‘‘all propositions of type one are false.’’ But now if any 
proposition is false then its contradictory must be true. Hence 
if all propositions of type one are false, the contradictories of all 
propositions of this type must be true, yet the contradictories of 
propositions of type one are themselves propositions of type one 
which therefore ought, according to the theory before us, to be 
false. So interpreted the sceptical position once more, and in spite 
of the theory of types, simply contradicts itself. 

But our sceptic still has a way out. He is not to be so simply 
caught. We are, after all, assuming that he admits the truth of the 
formal law of contradiction, the law, namely, that ‘‘the same 
proposition can not be both true and false.’’ And it’ may be that 
he is not willing to admit the truth of this law. After all, he is 
supposed to be maintaining that only one proposition of any type 
higher than the first is true, namely, in the second type only the 
proposition that there are no true propositions of type one, in the 
third type that there is only one true proposition of type two, etc., 
ad infinitum. And the law of contradiction, since it is a law about 
propositions, would be an additional truth of the second type and 
would be represented by an analogous additional truth in each of 
the higher types. But if he does not admit the truth of the law of 
contradiction, then it is very difficult to see what the view that 
he is supposed to be defending amounts to after all. For if this 
law is not true, then the proposition ‘‘all propositions of type one 
are false’’ does not exclude the view that some or even all proposi- 
tions of type one are true. The sceptic at this point is practically 
saying ‘‘all propositions of type one are false, but false must not 
in this connexion be understood to exclude true.’’ In other words, 
he is not really asserting any sceptical view at all, for he is obliged 
to give back with one hand all that he takes with the other. If, on 
the other hand, he admits the truth of the law of contradiction, then 
the self-contradictory character of his view as urged above still 
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remains in all its baldness, and he is forced by his acceptance of 
the law to admit the cogency of the criticism. 

And thus the sceptic will be forced, if he is to continue to hold 
his view at all, to a still more extreme position. If he means by 
his statement that ‘‘there are no truths of type one’’ that all 
propositions of type one are false, his position, as we have seen, 
simply can not be retained. He might, however, mean by the state- 
ment that ‘‘there are no truths of type one’’ rather that no propo- 
sitions of type one are either true or false, because as a matter of 
fact there are no propositions of this type at all. And it must be 
admitted that the sceptical theory, if interpreted in this way, is 
one which can not be definitely refuted. It can not be refuted, for 
example, by pointing out that in denying that there are propositions 
of type one we are ourselves tacitly referring to them. So we are, 
indeed. But from the mere fact that we can in a sense talk about 
propositions of type one it by no means necessarily follows that there 
are any such. For we can, of course, in a sense talk about men with 
long bushy tails, and nevertheless it does not follow that there are 
any such. But the denial that there are any propositions of type 
one is nevertheless such an extreme view that it is really not very 
likely to be accepted by any intelligent being. It stands, evidently, 
in the same position as any sheer denial of what to most men is 
immediately evident. No arguments for or against such views can 
have any weight. If any intelligent being is not and never has been 
acquainted with any proposition of type one, and there might just 
conceivably be beings of this sort, then such a being could never be 
brought by any argument to see that there are any such. But to 
those of us who are acquainted with such propositions the falsity 
of his denials would be sufficiently evident. And it is, after all, 
extremely doubtful whether any sceptie could really be found to 
assert that he has never been acquainted with any propositions of 
type one. For as we have seen any sceptic must admit that there 
are proportions of some types and that he is acquainted with at 
least some of them. And it would certainly seem very strange that 
there could be anyone who was acquainted with propositions about 
propositions, and with propositions about propositions about propo- 
sitions, and perhaps with propositions of still more complicated sorts, 
but was unable to discover any propositions at all of the simpler 
type which are not themselves about other propositions. 

Any abstract and radical scepticism of this type proves this to be 
altogether indefensible. Somewhat more tenable, however, is that 
other form of scepticism which expresses itself rather in the phrase 
“knowledge is impossible.’? In order to examine the validity of 
this view it is first necessary to enquire what is meant by knowledge. 
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It appears that the term ‘‘knowledge’’ is used in three rather differ. 
ent senses. These three senses are indicated by the different con. 
texts in which we are accustomed to use the word. We sometimes 
speak of having ‘‘knowledge of’’ something, e.g., I have “‘knowledge 
of’’ the headache from which I am suffering. This sort of knowl. 
edge is also called ‘‘acquaintance,’’ and is usually known as ‘‘imme- 
diate knowledge,’’ since it designates our acquaintance with imme. 
diately present realities. Secondly, we may speak of having ‘‘knowl- 
edge about’’ things which are not at the moment immediately present 
te us and with which we have no immediate acquaintance at all. 
Thus I may be said to have knowledge about the Coronation of Clovis 
at Rheims, although no direct experience of that event ever has 
or ever can be mine. Knowledge in this sense is often called ‘‘knowl- 
edge by description,’’ since the nearest we can get to realities inac- 
cessible to direct acquaintance is to attain a true description of 
them. In the third sense we are said to ‘‘know how’”’ to do certain 
things. Knowledge in this sense of the term is entirely a practical 
affair, consisting in the possession of some sort of skill, 7.¢., efficient 
habits of action in reference to some end which we desire to accom- 
plish. 

Now it seems evident that when the sceptic tells us that there 
is no knowledge he usually does not mean to tell us that there is no 
knowledge of the first and third sorts, it is usually rather the second 
sort only that he has in mind. As to the third sort I have never 
heard advocated the view that nobody possesses any sort of skill at 
any task, and as for the first, to deny that we have any direct ac- 
quaintance with anything would certainly be to beat the Christian 
Scientists at their own game. Whilst the latter deny that we really 
have any direct experience of pain, nausea, and the like, a really 
complete scepticism in this regard would involve the view that 
we never really have any experiences at all, and this scarcely any 
one would be inclined to admit. Some sceptics might, indeed, hold 
that the objects of our immediate acquaintance are entirely unreal 
and illusory, and there have, in fact, been those who taught this 
doctrine. But even an illusory object is, of course, not simply noth- 
ing at all, else there were no illusion. When we call such an object 
illusory we must admit that it is, after all, something; by calling it 
illusory we mean simply that it has not really the status in the 
world that it is taken to have. The error involved is an error in the 
description of the object; one can scarcely deny that we really do 
experience something. At any rate I know of no sceptic who has 
ever seriously held that we have no experiences at all, even of ap- 
pearances. 

It seems, then, to be the second sort of knowledge of which the 
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sceptic denies the possibility—knowledge, as we called it, by deserip- 
tion. In all such knowledge there are several factors involved. 
First of all there is the descriptive proposition itself, the proposition 
which embodies the description of the realities that we are said to 
know about. In addition there must also be our acceptance of this 
proposition, for we can scarcely be said to know about any actual 
state of affairs unless we accept and believe some description of it. 
And thirdly we need to add that the descriptive proposition must, as 
a matter of fact, be true, for when I believe false descriptions of 
things I am said to have error rather than knowledge. Error may 
thus be defined as ‘‘belief in a false proposition,’’ and it might seem 
that knowledge could be conversely defined as belief in a true propo- 
sition. The latter account of knowledge, however, although it de- 
scribes what is necessary to knowledge, is not really a sufficient de- 
scription. For we may believe propositions which, as a matter of 
fact, are true, without really having knowledge at all. Thus I may 
now believe that the Pope is dead, and this proposition may quite 
well be true, for the Pope may really be dead. But even if it should 
thus turn out that my belief was really a true one, we should still 
rightly say that I did not really know that he was dead, because I 
had no adequate grounds for that belief. From the time of Socra- 
tes and Plato it has therefore been customary to distinguish mere 
true opinion or true belief from real knowledge, which is true belief 
plus adequate grounds for that belief. This phrase, adequate 
grounds for belief, is, indeed, a somewhat vague description of what 
is required, and we shall return to some discussion of its meaning 
later ; but in a general way it suggests what is necessary to complete 
our definition of knowledge. Now the sceptic who declares that 
‘‘knowledge is impossible’’ is not here to be understood as affirming 
that ‘‘there are no true propositions’’—the untenability of that 
doctrine we have already noted. Nor presumably does he mean to 
deny that we have beliefs, nor even that our beliefs may perchance 
on occasion be true. What he does mean to say is apparently simply 
that we never have any adequate grounds for believing any propo- 
sition—no matter how true it may happen to be as a matter of fact, 
our belief in it can not be said to constitute knowledge, inasmuch as 
such belief is always unwarranted and groundless. This, then, is 
the assertion that we have to examine. 

And it is an assertion which, unlike the assertion of the type 
of scepticism which we examined! at an earlier stage, appears to be 
incapable of any dialectical refutation. One might, of course, argue 
that this type of scepticism is self-refuting, on the ground that the 
sceptic declares knowledge to be impossible, whilst at the same time 
he supposes himself to have knowledge of the truth of this assertion 
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itself. He knows that knowledge is impossible. He can, however, 
defend himself by appealing to the theory of types. He may say, 
namely, “‘what I really intend to hold is that for belief in propo. 
sitions of type one there are never any adequate grounds; but I do, 
nevertheless, hold that there are adequate grounds for believing one 
and only one proposition of type two, namely, the one which I have 
just asserted. I have knowledge (of type two) that knowledge (of 
type one) is impossible. 

But given this restriction with regard to type, it might without 
contradiction be held, so far as I can see, that there are no adequate 
grounds for any belief. But then the question remains, if there are 
adequate grounds, as the sceptic asserts and must assert if he is 
not to admit that his whole view is an arbitrary prejudice—if there 
are any adequate grounds for the view that no proposition of type 
one has any adequate grounds, what are they? And here we must 
enter upon the question of what is meant by adequate grounds for 
a belief. I think that when the sceptic says that there are no ade- 
quate grounds for any belief he often has in mind simply the view 
that there are no grounds which can render any belief of ours in- 
fallible; and this much certainly seems to be true. A truly omnis- 
cient being might, indeed, have infallible knowledge, for such a being 
could not only know and know that he knew (which we ourselves 
apart from scepticism seem able to do), but could also know that 
he knew and know that he knew that he knew that he knew, etc., ad 
infinitum. But such infinitely self-reflective knowledge is not granted 
to finite beings of our limitations, and there consequently remains 
even in the best grounded and most certain of our knowledge a 
possibility of error. There seems to be no belief of ours so firmly 
grounded that there does not remain at least a bare chance of its 
being false. Even propositions which have been almost universally 
regarded for many years as self-evident have occasionally been found 
not to be really self-evident, or even not to be true. Hence, if the 
sceptic merely means to assert that none of our beliefs is infallible, 
we Shall be obliged to agree with him. But now we must also remem- 
ber that the sceptic is obliged to hold that there are adequate grounds 
for his own theory. If not, it is confessedly a mere baseless preju- 
dice. And he certainly will not be likely to hold that there are any 
grounds for his theory which render it infallible. For, in the first 
place, this would surely be a very curious brand of scepticism ; and, 
in the second place, even though it be a theoretically possible view, 
no one has ever actually had the temerity to set forth any actual 
arguments for which it was claimed that they rendered such a belief 
infallibly correct. And if there are no grounds which serve to 
render the belief in his own theory infallibly certain, then if it has 
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any adequate grounds they ntust be of another sort. And if it be 
admitted that one belief is adequately grounded in considerations 
that do not render it infallibly certain, there is no reason why any 
higher standard should be required of other beliefs. It seems hardly 
fair to hold that the belief in the impossibility of knowledge is ade- 
quately grounded, even if the evidence for it does not make the 
belief infallibly certain, and at the same time to hold that no other 
belief is adequately grounded unless it meet this higher standard. 

It appears then that if the sceptic is to argue fairly he must admit 
that grounds which produce less than infallibility in a belief may 
nevertheless be adequate grounds for adopting it. And now I think 
it will shortly become apparent that no sceptic ever has produced, 
nor, so far as we can see, ever can produce, any adequate grounds 
for his belief which do not presuppose the existence of adequate 
grounds for beliefs of which he denies that they have any adequate 
ground. In other words the sceptic can only give as grounds for his 
denial of knowledge some truth or truths which he knows and there- 
fore admits to be adequately grounded, and these truths to which he 
appeals to ground his view always prove to be precisely of the type 
which he asserts never can be known at all. In brief it turns out 
that there are no adequate grounds for his belief unless there are 
adequate grounds also for beliefs of the sort to which he is attempting 
to deny all justification. 

One of the favorite sceptical arguments to show the impossi- 
bility of knowledge consists in pointing out the diversity of human 
beliefs with regard to all possible subjects. There is not a single 
proposition, it is sometimes said, which has not been a matter of 
difference between men of equal learning and intelligence, there is 
no truth which has not somewhere or at some time been challenged. 
Men can not be brought to any agreement in their beliefs. Does not 
this show that even if there is a truth in the matter at all it is a 
truth which men are wholly unable to attain? Does it not show 
that at best we can have only opinions which may perchance be true, 
but not knowledge, not adequate grounds for those opinions? 

But let us now ask ourselves what is here being presupposed. It 
is being presupposed that we know, i.e., have adequate grounds for 
the belief, that men’s opinions do vary, that men do fail to reach 
agreement, efc. And if we really do know this, then not only the 
possibility, but also the actuality of historical knowledge has already 
been admitted. For we can know that men’s opinions have varied 
only by knowing that such and such men lived at such and such 
times and places, taught such and such doctrines under such and such 
circumstances, etc. And if historical knowledge of this character is 
admittedly possible it is difficult to see how it differs either in form 
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or in method from any other historical knowledge that we suppose 
ourselves to possess. The sceptic seems to be in the curious position 
of asserting, ‘‘we know too much about history to suppose that we 
know anything about anything.’’ 

Another favorite sceptical argument is to the effect that we can 
only know things as they appear to us, never things as they really are 
in themselves. Here it is admitted that we can have knowledge of 
appearances, but not of realities. It is, however, held that knowledge 
of appearances can scarcely be said to constitute real knowledge at 
all. In favor of this view the argument runs as follows. All our 
supposed knowledge of the real world is derived ultimately from 
perception and sensation. Sensation arises only when certain sensory 
areas of the brain receive an excitation coming from afferent nerves, 
which in turn are excited by processes in the sense-organs, which in 
turn are due to the activity of stimuli external to the organism. We 
can not perceive the real external world, but only the end result of 
the process of stimulation which it sets up in us. Hence, it follows that 
we can never know anything of realities, but only of appearances as 
they are presented tous. Inferences from the perceived appearances 
to the real external objects that are supposed to produce them are 
too precarious to have any considerable weight. This argument has, 
I believe, been urged by Mr. H. G. Wells under the head of the 
‘‘scepticism of the instrument.’’ It has also been used by Professor 
Karl Pearson. The physiological mechanism of perception is such, 
we are told, that we can attain no knowledge whatever of things 
apart from the appearances which they present to us. But this is 
surely a very strange argument. For it assumes that we do know 
the real nature of the physiological mechanism of perception, and 
from what we know about this we are supposed to conclude that we 
can not know anything of anything as it really is. The argument 
might, as in the case we considered above, be put as follows ‘‘We 
know too much about the real nature of some things to suppose that 
we can ever know anything about the real nature of anything.” 
Such a view seems clearly untenable. 

To sum up the whole matter, the situation seems to be this. 
Either the sceptic has grounds for his belief, or he has none. If not, 
his view is confessedly without any foundation, and there is no 
reason why anyone should hold it. If the sceptic wishes to hold it 
as a mere irrational prejudice he may indeed do so, and so far as I 
know there is no dialectial refutation of his view. But if he has 
grounds and offers them they always are found to consist of some- 
thing which he is supposed to know, and this contradicts the con- 
clusion which he is attempting to establish. 

But we have already verged on the closely related topic of rela- 
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tivism. Relativism consists not in the assertion that there is no 
truth, but in the assertion that there is no absolute truth, that there 
is none but relative knowledge. All truth and all knowledge are 
held to be relative to the individual. That a theory is true for 
me does not necessarily imply that it is true for you, that it is 
knowledge to me does not necessarily imply that it is knowledge to 
you. We must now examine the validity of assertions of this type. 

Let us first ask what qualification precisely the word ‘‘relative’’ 
adds to the meaning of the term ‘‘truth.’’ In what sense may a 
truth be said to be relative? In one sense it is, of course, clear that 
at least some truths, perhaps all truths, are truths for some people 
and not for others. For instance, the law of gravity is not a truth 
for a native of Madagascar, in the sense that he has never heard it 
formulated and is totally unacquainted with it; and it is true for 
us in the opposite sense. But this sort of ‘‘relativity’’ of truth by no 
means excludes the view that the law of gravity, for example, is 
true in another sense whether or no this or that person happens to 
have heard of it or to be familiar with it. This sort of relativity is, 
accordingly, not what relativists have in mind, inasmuch as it does 
not exclude that absolute and objective truth which they are con- 
cerned to deny. 

A second meaning may, however, be attached to the expression 
‘‘the law of gravity is true for you but not true for me.’’ It may 
mean, namely, ‘‘the law of gravity is true in my opinion but not in 
yours.’’ In other words it may mean simply, ‘‘I believe in the law 
of gravity and you do not.’’ And again there can be no doubt that 
truths are relative in this sense, namely, that they are believed by 
some people and not by others. But just as in the former case, it 
turns out once more that this interpretation of the relativity of truth 
does not exclude the view that the law of gravity really is objec- 
tively and absolutely true whether you or I happen to believe in it 
or not. 

Neither of these senses of the relativity of truth, however, meets 
the needs of the relativists. It seems to be supposed that there is 
some sense other than either of these two in which truth may be 
said to be relative, a sense such that the word ‘‘truth’’ would have 
no real meaning at all apart from a reference to someone ‘‘for whom”’ 
it is true. There are, of course, predicates that have a relativity of 
this sort. To say of a thing that it is ‘‘north’’ means nothing at all 
unless there is at least tacitly presupposed something which it is 
north of. Similarly, to say of an amount of anything that it is a 
‘double’? amount means nothing at all unless we have in mind 
some other quantity with which it is being compared. But if there 
is any meaning of the term ‘‘truth’’ in which it also is in this wise 
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relative I can only say that I am totally unable to form the slightest 
conception of what it could be. To say that a proposition is true 
‘*for’’ me means, so far as I can see, either that it is a truth with 
which I am acquainted, or that it is a proposition which I believe, 
If it means anything else, I must confess that I have never been able 
to gather from relativists any explanation of what this meaning is 
and can myself form no notion of any other meaning. So far as 
I am able to see, then, the only sense in which truths may be said to 
be relative is a sense which does not exclude their also being ‘‘abso- 
lutely’’ true, @. e., true without qualification. 

It is in modern times the ‘‘ pragmatists’’ who have chiefly insisted 
upon the relativity of truth, and it seems necessary to say a word 
or two about the sort of experience which they seem to have in mind 
in ascribing to truth this characteristic. They point out the fact 
that many propositions which are accepted as true later come in the 
course of time to be regarded as false, that what is true for one age 
is not necessarily true for another. Now the sort of relativity here 
ascribed to truth is plainly the second sort described above; it is 
simply that one age believes as true propositions which in a later age 
are regarded as false, and this fact is entirely compatible with the 
view that there is really only one truth involved in the matter all 
along and that what has shifted is not the truth but men’s opinions 
about the truth. But a pragmatist would, of course, reply, ‘‘what 
is truth, after all, practically speaking, but a matter of opinion? 
Why is it necessary to presuppose any ideal and ‘‘absolute’’ truth 
in some inaccessible metaphysical realm? Practical human truth 
is good enough for me, and the only sort of truth that we can get is 
a matter of our opinions, and opinions differ. When we say that a 
proposition is true we merely mean that we believe it to be true. No 
one has a right to assert that anything ‘‘ absolutely ’’ and ‘‘ objective- 
ly ’’ is true, whatever these high-sounding phrases may be supposed to 
mean. He can at most assert that he believes it to be true, that it 
seems to him to be true. Many of the things that seem true to him 
will doubtless not seem true to others of his contemporaries, still less 
will they have seemed true to his ancestors. The question whether 
they are ‘‘really’’ true means nothing, it is all a matter of the best 
seeming. 

But now I think that we shall soon see that this doctrine leads to 
very strange consequences indeed. Suppose I assert as true the 
proposition that ‘‘Mr. Wilson is dead.’’ It is said that this assertion 
really expresses nothing but my belief. Now, of course, if it be 
assumed that I am in the main a truthful individual, the fact that 
I make this assertion will rightly be understood to imply that I 
believe it. And thus my assertion may correctly be said, in a sense, 
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to express my belief, in the sense, namely, that from the fact that I 
assert it it can legitimately be inferred that I believe it. But this is 
not all that is meant when it is said that my assertions express noth- 
ing but my beliefs. It seems also to be meant that in making any 
assertion I am merely asserting that I believe. According to this 
view, when I assert that ‘‘Mr. Wilson is dead’’ what I am really 
asserting is only that ‘‘I believe that Mr. Wilson is dead.’’ And this 
leads to a very curious state of affairs. If what I am asserting is 
really never the proposition that I state considered objectively, but 
only the proposition that I believe this proposition, and if this prin- 
ciple can be applied to any assertion, it seems to follow that no one 
can possibly believe anything whatever. For if, when I say that 
Mr. Wilson is dead, what I am really asserting is that I believe that 
Mr. Wilson is dead, then in making this assertion I am again merely 
asserting that I believe that I believe it, etc., ad infinitum. On this 
view the most that I can ever believe is that I believe that I believe 
etc., without ever coming to any definite thing that I do believe at all. 
And I think that even the relativist would not seriously be inclined 
to admit this conclusion. But if not, then he must admit that we 
may legitimately make assertions about something other than our 
own beliefs, about facts and truths which we must regard as having 
a nature and status of their own quite apart from any fluctuating 
beliefs of ours. 

The relativistic doctrine of truth, however, has another line of 
argument to lead to the conclusion that truth is ‘‘mutable.’’ We can 
not deny that in the course of time events happen and changes occur. 
And if the facts change then the truth must change too. What then 
becomes of the ‘‘absolute’’ and ‘‘objective’’ character of truth? The 
answer to this argument is so obvious that I should really be ashamed 
to mention it, if it were not for the fact that seemingly intelligent 
people seem often to forget it. The answer is, of course, that all 
propositions about events occurring in time are understood to con- 
tain a reference, whether explicitly expressed in language or not, 
to the time at which the event is occurring. Otherwise they can not 
be understood to have any definite meaning at all. If I say, for 
instance, ‘‘it is raining,’’ I shall as a matter of course be understood 
to mean that it is raining now, i.e., at this definite date in the history 
of the world. If at a later time I should use the same form of words 
it would be understood that I meant that it was raining at that time. 
The proposition ‘‘ it is raining,’’ or the proposition ‘“‘ it is raining 
now,’’ has not then, even if the rain has as a matter of fact ceased 
in the interval between the two assertions, changed from true to 
false, for the one proposition really was understood to mean that it 
was raining at one time, and the other was understood to mean that 
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it was raining at quite another time. One of these propositions was 
true and the other false, but no proposition that was true has become 
false or vice versa. 

It has always seemed to me that the observation of Professor 
Royce on the pragmatic and relativistic view of truth was very just. 
He was accustomed to maintain that relativistic theories of truth 
were held because their defenders had simply confused the idea of 
truth with the idea of probability; and that it was to this fact that 
both the plausibility and the paradox of their views were due. The 
notion of probability is a relative one; probability is relative, 
namely, to the data. Given certain data a proposition will have, 
relative to those data, a probability which it entirely lacks relative 
to another set of data. And as a consequence of this, probability 
really has all those characteristics of mutability which relativists 
ascribe to truth. In the presence of certain information a certain 
hypothesis will not merely appear to be but really will be probable, 
whilst the accumulation of further information may provide us 
with a new body of data relative to which the hypothesis will lose 
all semblance of probability. Now the notion of probability is well 
known to be very closely connected both in theory and in practice 
with the notion of truth. And it is not astonishing that those who 
have had their attention chiefly fixed on the scientific method of 
hypothesis, should have come to confuse the two, and should thus be 
led to apply to what others call probability, the name of truth. 

It may perhaps be appropriate to mention here one further form 
of relativism which seems to be based rather on an overstrained 
modesty and spirit of toleration than upon any more theoretical 
grounds. One often hears a person say, ‘‘I believe that such and such 
is true, but I recognize that that is merely my belief, and no better 
than yours.’’ This seems to imply again that there is some sense in 
which truth is acknowledged to be ‘‘merely a matter of personal 
belief.’’ Now if this way of speaking is to be understood merely as 
a disclaimer of infallibility, it is as we have admitted above, entirely 
justified. But if it is to be understood in any more literal sense, it 
represents, I can not help thinking, a mere confusion of mind. If I 
believe that a certain proposition is true and you believe that it is 
false, I can not possibly seriously believe that your belief is ‘‘no 
better than mine.’’ For if I really do believe that the proposition in 
question is true then I must also believe that all who fail to recognize 
its truth are simply in error. If I really do believe that the propo- 
sition in question is true then I can not logically admit that ‘‘it is 
merely my belief,’’ if that is understood to imply that I do not 
necessarily believe it to be really true after all. That would, of 
course, be simply to assert both that I do and that I do not believe 
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it to be true, which is a plain contradiction, unless, indeed, it repre- 
sent some vacillation of belief. So long as we have any beliefs at all 
we may, of course, admit that any one of them may be mistaken, but 
we simply can not believe that any one of them 7s mistaken, for that 
would be simply not to have the belief in question at all. 

We have not hitherto referred, except in passing, to the matter 
of the ‘‘relativity of sense-perception,’’ a matter which has histori- 
eally been a frequent source of sceptical and relativistic theories of 
knowledge. The facts of the ‘‘relativity of sense-perception’’ can be 
disputed by no one. It is simply true that when subjected to pre- 
cisely the same or to very closely similar stimuli neither the same 
person at different times nor different persons at the same time are 
always found to have precisely the same or even very closely similar 
perceptions. In fact, it is notorious that there may be gross differ- 
ences. But that these facts can be made to yield the conclusions 
that have sometimes been based upon them is by no means obvious. 
The facts do not, for instance, show that the ‘‘same thing’’ can in 
the same respect be both red and not red, or red ‘‘to’’ one person and 
not red ‘‘ to ’’ another. They do show that when subjected to the 
same stimuli, coming perhaps from the same ‘‘real external object,”’ 
these two persons perceive different colors ; but that is a very different 
conclusion indeed, for the sense-datum perceived by the one person 
(and be it noted that the sense datum perceived need never be 
assumed to be identical either with the whole or with any part either 
of the stimulus or of the ‘‘real external object’’) actually is red, and 
the sense-datum perceived by the other person actually is not red, 
and the common stimulus or the ‘‘real external object’’ may or may 
not be red or any color you please. In fact, when two persons sub- 
jected to the same stimuli, coming perhaps from the same ‘‘real 
external object,’’ are said to be ‘‘ perceiving the same thing,’’ it is 
never necessary to assume that they are having any immediate ac- 
quaintance either with the common stimulus or with the one ‘‘real 
external object’’ or with any one part of either; and the sense-data 
with which in such a case they are immediately acquainted may thus 
without contradiction or ‘‘relativity’’ be said to be different. And 
here I shall bid farewell to a much labored matter. 

I can not help thinking, however, that there is another consider- 
ation which has also played a very considerable part in leading 
to the adoption of relativistic theories of truth. I mean the rela- 
tivity of language. When it is said that a certain proposition is 
true “‘for me’’ but not true ‘‘for you,’’ it seems to me more than 
likely that what the speaker has chiefly in mind is the form of words. 
Now, of course, we do very frequently, and quite legitimately, use 
the word ‘‘proposition’’ to refer to forms of words, although for 
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my own part I could wish that these might always rather be called 
““sentences,’’ inasmuch as the latter word is always nowadays clearly 
understood to have reference to the linguistic form of words em- 
ployed in a spoken or written assertion. But it is also clear that 
the word ‘‘proposition’’ has another sense in which it does not refer 
to any form of words, but rather to what is signified by the words, 
to what the speaker is intending to assert when he employs the 
words in a sentence. And it is only of propositions taken in this 
latter sense of the word that truth or falsity can legitimately be 
predicted. Now the meaning of a sentence may, of course, vary from 
man to man. What I am intending to assert when I use a certain 
form of words may not be exactly what you are intending to assert 
when you make use of the same form of words. Thus, if I am 
standing directly in front of a penny and describe its shape, I shall 
say, ‘‘this is circular,’’ whereas if you are standing a little to one 
side of me you will doubtless say, ‘‘ no, this is not circular but ellip- 
tical.’’ This situation might thereupon be described by a relativist 
as follows: ‘‘The proposition ‘this is circular’ is true for one of you 
but not true for the other, and thus truth is shown to be wholly 
relative.’’ But nothing of the kind has really been shown. The 
truth is simply that when I use the form of words ‘‘this is circular,”’ 
the ‘‘this’’ refers to the appearance which I am perceiving, whereas 
when you make use of the same form of words the ‘‘this’’ refers to 
the appearance which you are perceiving. Thus the meaning of the 
words employed is really relative—they mean one thing to me and 
quite another thing to you; and the proposition which I am assert- 
ing when I say ‘‘this is circular’’ is not at all the same as the propo- 
sition which you are denying when you say ‘‘this is not circular.’ 
As a matter of fact, each of these two propositions, if neither of us 
is lying, is simply true, and there is no relativity of truth involved 
at all. A given sentence may symbolize one proposition to me and 
another proposition to you, but the same proposition in the strict 
sense of the word, in the sense, namely, in which it is to be distin- 
guished from the ‘‘sentence,’’ can not, except in one of the non- 
relativistic senses noted above, be true ‘‘for me’’ and not true ‘‘for 
you.”’ 

One further remark and I have done. The so-called theory of 
relativity in physics is sometimes popularly supposed to imply a 
relativistic theory of knowledge. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. The whole point of the theory is the contention that 
whatever assertion about nature embodies the truth as it appears 
to one observer and not to another and is thus ‘‘merely relative’’ is 
not a true assertion about nature as it really is in itself, but is a 
true assertion of what appears to the observer in question. The 
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only true assertions about nature as it really is in itself are asser- 
tions which are not even in this itself strictly limited sense ‘‘rela- 
tive’’ at all. And the contention of the theory of relativity is pre- 
cisely that there are true assertions of this absolute sort, and more- 
over that we can find out what they are. Thus Eddington says, 
speaking of Einstein’s view of the universe as a four-dimensional 
continuum: ‘‘ Although different observers separate the four orders 
differently, they all agree that the order of events is four-fold; and 
it appears that this undivided four-fold order is the same for all 
observers. We therefore believe that it is inherent in the external 
world. ... It is therefore to be regarded as a conception of the 
real world not relative to any particularly cireumstanced ob- 
server.’’+ Again: (p. 37) ‘‘Just as we resolve a structure into plan 
and elevation, so we resolve extension in the four-dimensional world 
into length and duration. The structure has a size and shape inde- 
pendent of our choice of vertical. Similarly with things in space- 
time. Whereas length and duration are relative, the single ‘exten- 
sion’ of which they are the components has an absolute significance 
in nature, independent of the particular decomposition into space 
and time separately adopted by the observer.’’ And another ex- 
positor of the theory, Mr. Bolton, writes as follows.? ‘‘ It is un- 
thinkable that an observer can change the nature of anything by 
merely looking at it... . Now, Relativity seeks . . . to determine 
statements of fact which shall be independent of different observers ; 
which shall describe phenomena independently of any particular 
point of view. Relativity is the theory of the expression of general 
physical facts in a way which shall be common to all observers and 
independent of anyone in particular. Looked at in this way, ‘Rela- 
tivity’ is not altogether a satisfactory name.* It concentrates atten- 
tion too much on individual points of view, whereas the real object 
is their elimination. The point is not without importance. The 
Relativity of Knowledge is a well-known philosophical doctrine, and 
the name Relativity misleads some persons, more especially if they 
have an acquaintance with metaphysics, into the belief that Ein- 
stein’s theory is nothing more than a reassertion of the doctrine in 
a slightly modified shape.’’ 

Let us sum up the results of our enquiry. Much scepticism is 
sentimental or emotional in character and hence an improper subject 
of argument. Of the forms of sceptical theory examined only one 
appears to be at all tenable. It must be admitted that our knowledge 

18pace, Time and Gravitation, p. 36. 

2 An Introduction to the Theory of Relativity, pp. 2-3. 


SIt might be suggested that it should rather be called the ‘‘Theory of 
Invariants, ’’ 
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is not infallible, and consequently that any supposed knowledge that 
we have may not be real knowledge after all. It is impossible, how- 
ever, to give any grounds for accepting the view that our knowledge 
is all without adequate grounds without assuming the contrary of 
what we are attempting to prove. Hence, although the sceptical 
view is logically possible, and is moreover characterized by what 
Mr. Russell calls a certain ‘‘elegant simplicity,’’ no good reason ean 
be given why we should believe it to be true. That we have any real 
knowledge is not, however, infallibly certain.* In fact, a further 
investigation would, I think, show that the ‘‘adequate grounds”’ for 
our beliefs which the reality of knowledge requires can be actually 
realized in any given case only if we make certain fundamental 
assumptions or postulates which are themselves neither self-evident 
nor capable of demonstration, for belief in which, in a word, only 
practical rather than theoretical justification can be given. Theoret- 
ically we might therefore refuse to make these assumptions. The 
logical result of this abstention might consist either in the adop- 
tion of a theoretical scepticism, in the equally ungrounded belief 
in a selection of whatever propositions might happen to take 
one’s fancy, or in an abandonment of all beliefs whatsoever, and a 
cultivation of a purely suspensive attitude towards all propositions. 
Practically, however, men can neither succeed in refraining from all 
beliefs, nor can they long continue to retain beliefs to which they 
consciously refuse all rational warrant. Thus an affectation of 
thoroughgoing scepticism can scarcely ever be genuine. The sceptics 
of history have never been thoroughgoing, and moreover they have 
always believed that there were positive grounds for accepting their 
theories. As regards relativism, we were unable to accord it even 
this rather speculative status. We found it impossible to discover 
any really significant sense in which truth could be said to be rela- 
tive. If an observation in the nature of an argumentum ad hominem 
may be permitted in conclusion, I must confess that a tendency to 
scepticism and relativism seems to me always to be an evidence of a 
sort of intellectual ‘‘failure of nerve.’’ Such an exaggerated fear of 
error as we here discover strikes one as somewhat neurasthenic. But 
names, naturally, are not arguments. 
RauPH Mason BLAKE. 

UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON, SEATTLE. 

4This assertion does not involve any contradiction. We are not saying 
‘* it is infallibly certain that none of our supposed knowledge is infallibly cer 
tain.’’ Stated in terms of the theory of types our assertion is, ‘‘our knowledge 


of propositions of type one is not infallibly certain,’’ ‘‘ our knowledge of propo 
sitions of type two is not infallibly certain,’’ etc. ad infinitum. 
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Pascal once said that if he had had more time he would have 
written less. In the brief space of one hundred seventy-four small 
pages Mr. Ginsberg has compacted an amazing amount of instructive 
material. The book abounds in valuable historical exposition ac- 
companied by succinct and acute criticism ; it is concise, theoretically 
sound, and a model of clarity and simplicity. Mr. Williams, on the 
other hand, has elaborated his material to extend over four hundred 
fifty-eight pages, pages containing much that is tedious, much that is 
often platitudinous and which is for the most part uninstructive and 
of no theoretical significance. 

Social psychology is defined by Mr. Williams ‘‘as the science of 
the motives of people living in social relations.’’? Or again, ‘‘The 
social psychologist is interested in motives from the point of view of 
their functioning in social relations.’’* The first task, therefore, 
is to describe the outstanding motives that are influential in the 
determination of social conduct. Chief among these is rivalry, then 
comes fear and the acquisitive dispositions. The body of the book is 
given over to a descriptive analysis of the conflicts that arise from 
the operation of these sinister motives. The conflicts are precipi- 
tated in the realms of economic relations, political relations, profes- 
sional relations, family relations, cultural relations, and educational 
relations. An analysis of the resulting conflicts in each of these re- 
spective fields is undertaken. This part of the book contains many 
interesting observations on social conduct and abounds in descriptive 
details regarding the constrictions and jealousies and antagonisms 
of current practice. The book concludes with a chapter on ‘‘Social 
Reactions of Suppressed Impulses.’’ 

It is inevitable that a book dealing with the conflicts in contem- 
porary life should contain many commonplace observations. Mr. 
Williams leaves little for the reader’s imagination. A demonstra- 
tion, for example, is undertaken to show that rivalry is the cause of 
conflict. Then it is observed that ‘‘the sympathetic disposition is 
opposed to the dominating,’’ and that ‘‘sympathy is also opposed to 
rivalry.’’ But then rivalry also has its merits. And so we are told 
that ‘Training in idealism may well begin by setting, for the rival- 
rous dispositions, standards of excellence.’’ The upshot is to be 


1 Principles of Social Psychology, p. 3. 
2 Ibid., p. 15. 
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found in the statement that progress in education consists in the 
cultivation of sympathetic and intellectual dispositions rather than 
in the possessive and egoistic ones. Indeed, the entire book suffers 
from an over-simplification, namely, that of explaining the compli- 
cated types of social practice in terms of a very few simple psycho- 
logical motives. Business men, according to Mr. Williams, are classi- 
fied on the basis of their ruling motives. There are three main types, 
the acquisitive, the rivalrous, and the sympathetic and intellectual 
type. Of the last there are two varieties, the progressive and the 
idealistic. Industrial practice, accordingly, is based on and is ex- 
plained in terms of the kind of motive actuating the industrial lead- 
ers. Theoretically, this seems to me unsound and involves a false 
separation between motives and dispositions on the one hand, and 
the complicated social medium in which these subjective factors find 
expression on the other. 

A study of motives has, however, some merit. It is a reaction 
against the opposite extreme, that of explaining all social practice 
in terms of purely objective conditions. When a child, for example, 
falls against a chair, he blames the chair. This child-like tendency 
to seek for causes solely in external and objective conditions still 
persists, and it persists with special tenacity in the field of economics. 
An explanation of the rise of prices, for instance, is sought in an 
elaborate analysis of environmental factors. Now as a matter of 
fact, prices do not rise, rents do not soar; somebody puts the price 
up, somebody raises the rent. To understand the causes of these 
monetary transformations involves some study of the psychology of 
merchants and landlords. As the economic interpretation of history 
leaves out the subjective factors, appealing only to materialistic fac- 
tors, Mr. Williams, on the other hand, in his exclusive appeal to 
motives, leaves out the medium in terms of which the motives work 
themselves out and receive their distinctive expression. 

The theoretical errors of Mr. Williams are corrected at every 
point by Mr. Ginsberg. The mere appeal to motive or to instinct, 
it is shown by him, is of no explanatory value. ‘‘The range of be- 
haviour that is summed up under such a term as sexual impulse, or 
the impulse of self-assertion, is extremely wide and no light is thrown 
upon the problem by referring all that variety of conduct to the uni- 
form operation of a simple instinct. We must look at the individual 
mind as a whole in relation to his environment, and in that whole 
the inherited propensities must be regarded as mere potentialities 
whose concrete filling is supplied by the social environment or by the 
individual’s own experience.’’ Or again, the following quotation 
seems to me to be sound and of great importance. ‘‘The real prob- 


8 The Psychology of Society. 
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lems of sociology are left unsolved by the writers of the instinct 
school.’?* On the other hand, Mr. Ginsberg shows, in an analysis 
equally penetrating and equally sound, that the intellectualistic theo- 
ries are also one-sided. They suffer from a false separation of rea- 
son and sense. It was just this false abstraction, involving so much 
that was false to experience, that gave impetus to the development 
of the cult of the irrational. Reason, according to Mr. Ginsberg, is 
not a separate force operating on sense from without. Instinct, 
habit, feeling, reason, and will are aspects of a single and unified 
experience which exhibits these respective phases. 

Following the analysis of instinct, reason, and will and their fune- 
tions in society, Mr. Ginsberg gives a critical exposition and analysis 
of theories of the group mind and of the general will. The views of 
McDougall, Durkheim, and Bosanquet are ably criticised. Indeed, 
one of the merits of the book is the extraordinary amount of histori- 
cal exposition that is compacted into a brief space. Scarcely a single 
important theory put forth in the last century fails to receive critical 
description. All over-soul theories of society are rejected. Chief 
among the further problems discussed are racial and national char- 
acteristics, tradition, the crowd, public opinion, associations and in- 
stitutions, and the psychology of democracy. 

I may refer to one typographical error. On page thirty-two, it 
is said: ‘‘Unity or similarity of behavior are also produced, etc.’’ 

M. T. McCuure. 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS. 


Logik. Logische Elementarlehre. Benno ErpMANN. Dritte, vom 
Verfasser umgearbeitete Auflage, herausgegeben von Erich 
Becher. Berlin und Leipzig: Walter de Gruyter & Co. 1923. 
Pp. xvi + 831. 


The third edition of Benno Erdmann’s Logik, which has recently 
appeared, differs from the second in one important and countless 
unimportant ways. In general content, presentation, and outlook, 
the author’s revisions have not altered the book. Its old virtues are 
somewhat better brought out—therein lies the important variation ; 
its old shortcomings are materially the same as in the former texts. 

The spirit of the work naturally belongs to the time of the first 
edition—the late nineteenth century. One does not often find a 
logic-book in which the Zeitgeist plays a leading part, but in this case 
the lively and unstable Geist is responsible for at least half the volume 
(a formidable number of pages!). The eighteen-nineties saw the 
critical point of a great struggle in the intellectual world: the 
Struggle between the rational and the empirical sciences, between 

4 Ibid., p. 21. 
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physics and metaphysics. Therefore Erdmann felt called upon to 
be the champion of logie before he could be its exponent, and this 
fact accounts for the many chapters of polemic and apologetic, which 
seem to the present-day reader somewhat long-winded and gratui- 
tous. Moreover, his public’s general distrust of anything abstract 
was probably the agency which led Erdmann, against his own better 
sense, to confound the elements of logic with those of consciousness, 
and involved him in a psychologistic doctrine which, curiously 
enough, he explicitly disavows but implicitly maintains. 

In the preface to the second edition, which stands godfather also 
to the third, the author tells us exactly what sort of public he wishes 
to address: the thinking laity with a scientific background and bias, 
This laity is somewhat akin to our academic fiction, the Man in the 
Street; for in spite of superior intelligence, these readers are sup- 
posed to share with the Street-man his extreme prejudices, coupled 
with phenomenal patience and willingness to be found wanting. Un- 
fortunately, it is not very likely that any real Man in the Laboratory 
would follow the late Professor Erdmann through the mazes of his 
erudition, historical, psychological, and philological—not to mention 
his intricate treatment of logic itself. For an ‘‘Introduction’’ the 
work is rather too long and speculative. None but a logician could 
find his way through its ninety chapters of detail. 

As for the logician, he would find at least one point of real in- 
terest, which the present edition brings out more clearly than its 
predecessors: that is the author’s evident predilection for an in- 
tensional theory of classes, which leads him ultimately to reverse the 
usual order of the premises in the Aristotelian syllogism, thus giving 
to the particular, or sub-class, a place that indicates its supreme 
importance. For from the point of view of pure intension, the more 
general premise is a mere description of the subject of the minor 
premise. (The change of form is entirely a matter of emphasis, as 
one may see clearly illustrated by the fact that the second edition 
expressed the same idea without undertaking the unorthodox reorgan- 
ization of the premises.) The intensional interpretation is carried 
out for all the figures of the syllogism singly and severally. One 
naturally wonders how far it could be carried beyond the syllogism; 
since we have had at least one historic example of the sort of snags 
that await a purely intensional calculus. 

True once more to the spirit of his generation, Erdmann ends 
by largely discrediting the deductive form of reasoning and exalting 
in its place that peculiar hybrid of logic and imagination, ‘‘induc- 
tion.’’? This manner of reasoning, he tells us, is not merely analytic 
—which can not be denied—but adds to our knowledge by its con- 
clusion. The nature of this ‘‘knowledge’’ has been exposed too often 
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to invite any further discussion. We behold once more the foot- 
prints of the fugitive Zeitgeist! 

It seems strange that so precise a scholar as Erdmann — be 
vague in the matter of classifications. This dry but essential part of 
logic certainly did not come naturally to him. Constantly his classi- 
fications overlap, he classes terms together that have not even a fam- 
ily resemblance among themselves, and his universe of discourse is 
subject to change without notice. This is, perhaps, his greatest 
weakness. Thus we find at the very outset the subject-matter of 
logie divided into ‘‘judgments, nomenclatures and questions.’’ And 
later we are told that the data of experience are ‘‘sensations and 
self-consciousness. ’’ 

On the whole, the book presents an interesting view of our tra- 
ditional logic, deliberately taken and (so far as it goes) well de- 
fended; unfortunately, it is encumbered with arguments which be- 
long to a burned-out controversy and might well have been omitted 
from a modern edition, and with very long discussions of psychologi- 
eal, ethical, and philological problems which do not really bear upon 
the professed subject-matter. Perhaps in this day of much printing 
and little leisure, the hungry but hasty public should petition Pro- 
fessor Becher to combine his own insight with that of the author he 
knows so well, and to follow the present edition of the Logik with 
Benno Erdmann’s Logik im Grundriss. 


SusANNE K. LANGER. 
WORCESTER, Mass, 


How the Mind Falls into Error. Henry Braprorp Smita. New 

York: Harper & Brothers. 1923. Pp. x+ 93. 

It is in order to provide fresh illustrations, as well as to classify 
the fallacies of thought, that Dr. Smith has written the above men- 
tioned essay. Incidentally, the book makes a plea for deductive 
logic, which the author believes has suffered from the influence of 
the English Empiricists; and there is a chapter, ‘‘In Defense of 
Prejudice,’’ which seeks to show that the best results in science often 
come from the scientist’s desire to prove his point—in opposition to 
the ordinary view that he should be without feeling one way or the 
other. The historian, especially, can not escape bias. 

But the main portion of the book is devoted to examples of fal- 
lacies. These are the more valuable since they are not manufactured 
for the occasion, but have been selected from the author’s wide range 
of reading. While the book is one that requires careful study, Dr. 
Smith has chosen these illustrations with such felicity that at times 
we forget we are reading logic, and feel rather that we are being 
presented with choice bits of the world’s best humor. A good ex- 
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ample is the following anecdote, in which an act is interpreted in a 
manner not intended by the actor. ‘‘The dramatist Piron and the 
poet Jean Baptiste Rousseau were walking one day in a solitary 
place. At the sound of the Angelus Rousseau fell on his knees. ‘It 
is unnecessary,’ Piron remarked, ‘God alone observes us.’ ”’ 

In the chapter on paradoxes we are told of the man who, believing 
strongly in dreams, dreamed one night that all dreams are vain. He 
spent the rest of his life worrying. To accept the dream would be 
to believe that dreams were false; and yet if that was so, this par- 
ticular dream would be false, and its message false. Consequently, 
dreams might be true, etc., etc. 

Achilles and the tortoise are not forgotten. Dr. Smith holds that 
the fallacy is not best described by pointing out that the time of the 
race, as well as its course, is infinitely divisible. The difficulty is 
rather that we are asked to produce the last term of an infinite series 
—which has no last term. The fallacy is consequently a concealed 
case of amphibology. 

While many cases of ambiguity are mere jokes, a pun may have 
a serious intent. Wordsworth once said that if he had a mind, he 
could write like Shakespeare. Charles Lamb calls attention to the 
fact that it is only the mind that is lacking. ‘‘The story is told of 
Madame de Staél that she once showed her foot at a masked ball to 
Antoine Rivarol, for her vanity deemed this a sufficient means of 
recognition, and that he exclaimed, Quel vilain prédestal.’’ 

A subtle fallacy is inherent in the statement ‘‘business is busi- 
ness.’’ ‘‘The formal correctness of the phrase tends to force its 
acceptance, but it is quite evident that more is meant than meets the 
ear.’’ Similarly, the argument ‘‘ you train what you train ’’ is used 
in an attempt to overthrow once and for all the doctrine of formal 
training. 

It is a peculiarity of the human mind that satire and innuendo 
may win the day when the best logic has failed. ‘‘A famous example 
of innuendo is recorded of Whistler. He spoke of Ruskin’s ‘flow of 
language that would, could he hear it, give Titian the same shock of 
surprise that was Balaam’s, when the first great critie proffered his 
opinion.’ And when a correspondent observed, somewhat literally, 
that, after all, ‘the ass was right,’ Whistler rejoined, ‘But I fancy 
you will admit that this is the only ass on record that ever was right, 
and that the age of miracles is past.’ Leo X declared that ‘Hrasmus 
injured us more by his wit than Luther by his anger.’ What could 
be more effective than Voltaire’s comment when shown the poet 
Rousseau’s ode on ‘Immortality’? ‘Voila une lettre qui n’arrivera 
jamais 4 son addresse.’ ...When a friend charged him with incon- 
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sistency on one occasion when he saluted the passing Host, Voltaire 
escaped with the remark, ‘We bow but we do not speak.’ ”’ 

These are only a few of the illustrations of the essay. Because 
of the wealth of material and keenness of interpretation displayed, 
the book is decidedly superior to anything else which the teacher of 
logic is apt to find on the subject of fallacies. 


MeEtvin Riaa. 
KENYON COLLEGE. 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


At the meeting of the Western Division of the American Philo- 
sophical Association held April 17-19 at Chicago, the following offi- 
cers were elected for the coming year: President, E. H. Hollands; 
Vice-President, M. C. Otto; Secretary-Treasurer, G. A. Tawney; 
Members of the Executive Committee, R. C. Lodge, M. T. McClure, 
R. W. Sellars, and C. F. Taeusch. 

During the week of President Campbell’s inauguration at the 
University of California, the second Howison Lecture in Philosophy 
at this University was given by Professor Arthur O. Lovejoy. The 
subject of the lecture was ‘‘ The Discontinuities of Evolution.”’ 

The Honorary Degree of LL.D. was conferred upon Professor A. 
O. Lovejoy, of Johns Hopkins University, and Dean Alfred H. Lloyd, 
of the University of Michigan, by the University of California at the 
recent inauguration of its president. 

Professor J. Loewenberg, of the University of California, has 
been granted sabbatical leave for the year 1924-1925. Professor 
Loewenberg will read a paper in the symposium on ‘‘ Critical Real- 
ism ’’ at the Joint Session of the Aristotelian Society and the Mind 
Association to be held at Reading, July 11-14, 1924, entitled ‘‘ Can 
the Difficulty of Affirming a Nature Independent of Mind be Over- 
come by the Distinction between Essence and Existence.’’ 











